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music, albums and pocket-books, porcelain ornaments, cut-
glass ornaments, alabaster figures, artificial flowers, feathers,
and a host of other things, principally of a light and orna-
mental character. . . . On one side of the toy bazaar is
an aviary supplied with birds for sale in cages; and
adjacent to it is a conservatory where plants are displayed
in neat array.

In Belgrave Square was another bazaar called the
Pantechnicon. Here carriages were the principal class
of articles sold, from dress carriages to light gigs, each
vehicle bearing a ticket with the price marked on it.

Another department is for the sale of furniture and
consists of several long rooms or galleries filled with piano-
fortes, tables, chairs, sideboards, chests of drawers, bed-
steads, carpets, and all the varied range of household
furniture.

There was also a wine department and a toy mart.
In Baker Street was a horse bazaar, where carriages,
harness, furniture, stoves, and ironmongery were also
sold. And Gray's Inn Road had the North London
Repository, once the scene of Robert Owen's " Labour
Exchange," but since the failure of that experiment
converted into a bazaar for furniture and carriages.
These bazaars, which evidently supplied the kind of
need which is met in the twentieth century by such
establishments as Woolworth's, were the nearest ap-
proach to department stores that existed when
Whiteley came to London. Yet they lacked the essen-
tial principle upon which he had founded his own
ambition; they were not co-ordinated and directed by
a single mind, but were merely casual aggregations of
small traders, each operating independently. Whiteley
had little to learn from them in the development of his
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